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For the Companion. 
ROTHO - JATRA. 
From a Correspondent in Assam. 

There has been great merry-making here for 

the past few days, among the higher class of Hin- 
doos, called Brahmins, on account of the annual 
ystival, ““Rotho-Jatra,” or the Car Journey for 
the worship of Juggonoth. 
) Preparations for the festival have been making 
for weeks,—cars building, and large quantities of 
uit being stored up for the great worship-day of 
the 6th of July, when the car of Juggonoth will be 
jrawn forth among the people. 

You have all doubtless heard of this idolatrous 
festival in other parts of India, but it is compara- 
tively new in Assam, having been introduced 
within a few years by natives of Bengal and Oris- 
ss, In those provinces you have heard about a 
great, ponderous, gilded and idol-decked car being 
drawn by a frantic crowd over living human sacri- 
fees; but in Assam the festival has no such re- 
volting features. It has been introduced here too 
late in the Christian era of the world to allow of 
the frantic demonstration common in its original 
home. 

However, it adds another to the holidays of the 
people, and without these idol-festival holidays 
heathenism would scarcely live. The sacredness, 
quietness and seclusion that attach to the Chris- 
tian idea of worship are not known among the 
heathen ; their worship is often impure ceremonies, 
ad always noisy and public. 

The car used here, of which I give a sketch, is 
not the costly, ponderous thing used in other 
provinces. It is made up for the occasion annu- 
ally, and so light that if any one should become 
so insane in his devotion as to throw himself un- 
der the wheels he would be quite sure not to sac- 
tifice his life. The reader will see that it is made 
ofbamboo. It is about ten feet in height; the 
lower portion, forming the body of the car, looks 
ssmuch like a large cage as any thing. Being 
enclosed by a latticework of split bamboo, and 
empty, it seems to serve no other purpose than to 
support the upper portion, in which the idols and 
the fruit are placed. 

This part, raised on the centre of the lower, is 
about equally divided by a platform, on which the 
idol is placed, and decked around with tasty 
hangings and flowers, making a showy appear- 
tnee in front, where it is left open, the other three 
ides being enclosed with a strip of crimson cloth. 
The painted roof over the idol is covered with the 
thick, dark green leaves of the Jack fruit tree. 
Flags are waving from the corners of the roof and 
the sides. 

The space between the idol platform and the 
lower portion of the car is filled with fruit, which 
the god very generously scatters among his wor- 
thippers on his annual ride through the town; or, 
mather, the boys in attendance do it for him, he is 
himself of such a helpless nature. A boy stands 
on each side of the idol, and as it is being drawn 
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long, they ring bells, beat cymbals, or blow 
homs, Frequently some of the crowd are also 
supplied with musical instruments, and use their 
best efforts to increase the noise and confusion. 
Frequently the people drawing the car come to a 
halt for rest ; then the boys on the car scatter the 


_ among the people, creating a greedy scram- 
e. 
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As the car proceeds, the god finds new devotees 
books 0! 


tohis charms. Men and boys lay hold the rope, 


esc ind while. drawing it along, join in the shout, 
| sending ™) & . 

y Ly Ram bole, Hori bole!” Most likely those who 
examina shout the loudest, care no more for the god Ram 


sries 00 Mm Hori than you or I, but they like a jolly time 
ind the fruit, like others you have read of who 
followed for the loaves and fishes. 

_In former years I have seen only one car mak- 
ing its rounds through Sibsaugor, but the zeal of 
the Worshippers of Juggernoth seems to have in- 
‘eased; this year there were three. One was 
decked off in a particularly showy style. 


)RNEILE 


* There follows a week of worship and merri- 
ment, and on the eighth day the car is again 
ASs., ‘awn around, but not as much attention is paid 
‘0 it as on the first day. The car is then brought 
pVANcs: kK to the Brahmin’s house from whence it 
otmaie* J “arted, the idols are removed to the house, and 


car broken up. 





THE CAR OF JUGGONOTH. 


The day before the car went out I saw a group was disturbed in his work he would leave it un- 
of boys very busy stringing fresh green leaves to finished. The king waited fifteen days, and be- 
re-cover the car roof. As I approached they | coming impatient, he went to the temple. The 
looked up with a happy, pleasant smile, as if to god desisted from his work, so the image was left 
invite conversation, and I stopped and inquired, | without hands or feet. At festivals the Brahmins 

‘“What are you doing ?” | sometimes supply them with silver or gold hands. 

‘Preparing for the Rotho Jatra.” My young friends must wonder how anybody 

‘‘What is the Rotho Jatra for?” can possibly esteem such hideous things as these 

“QO, for play,” one little fellow replied. gods are objects of worship; but the human 

Another larger boy said, ‘‘It is for the worship | mind js capable of many strange doings when led 
of Juggernoth.” in the dark by a depraved heart. But all these 

‘Who is Juggernoth ?” things are among the ‘‘imaginations” that shall be 

‘He is a god.” cast down by the weapons of Gospel truth. 

‘‘What is he made of, brass or copper ?” Sibsaugor, July, 1864. S. R. Warp. 

‘He is made of paper; it is a picture.” nian 

**And do you worship a paper god? What can 
a paper god do?” 


For the Companion. 
MY DOG LEO. 
“He can’t do any thing now, but he could, for-| I have a noble St. Bernard dog, whose name is 
merly.” |Leo. Many people have wished to buy him, and 
“O, then he is dead, is he? and you worship | have offered large sums of money to my father, 
his image ?” hoping thus to get his assent to his sale, but I 
“Yes.” would sooner part with any thing I own than my 
“If he is dead, then he was not a god, but a) faithful old Leo, who has been my friend, and 
man. The one true God, who lives in heaven, |has followed me every where, for nearly twelve 
never dies; He lives forever and ever; He is the | years. 
God you should worship, all others are false gods.” | I wish you could see him. He is almost as tall 
““O, we do worship the supreme God,” one of as the table, and has soft cream-colored and white 
the larger boys replied, ‘but we cannot see Him, | hair, which is so long I can curl it over my fin- 
so we make an image, and we bow before it, and | gers, Then his great, mournful eyes! When he 











close our eyes and raise our hands,” suiting the | raises them to my face they have such a human | 


action to the words as he spoke, ‘‘and pray, and expression that I sometimes catch myself thinking 

the great God hears us.” | that he knows all about his former owners, and 
“It is true we cannot see God, because He is a | longs to tell me of them. Let me tell you how I 

spirit, but we can beliéve in Him, and if in our | came by this noble animal: 

hearts we pray to Him, He will hear us. Does 


He not hear and see every thing ?” went to live in the city, but as I was not very 
“Yes,” replied another boy, who had not be-| well, they sent me into the country, to board in 


fore spoken, ‘‘God is everywhere; He is diffused | the family of my Uncle Sam. He was a generous, 
through every thing.” 





you know. But I hope you're not such a goosey 
as to be afraid !” 

‘Poh! who cares for Cesar ? 
very bravely. 

Now Cwsar was a very cross bull, belonging to 
the farm, and if I had told the exact truth, I 
should have owned that J was very much afraid, 
and would rather not go, but I knew that Sam. 
would think me silly, and I thought a great deal 
of his opinion in those days, so I put on a bold 
face and said,—‘‘Come along, Sam., I’m not 
afraid.” 

Well, we went down to the south lot, and 
there the berries were, as Sam. had said, ‘‘as 
thick as hops,” and we were soon so busy pick- 
ing that I forgot all about Cwsar and my fears. 
I sat down on a stone by the wall, and was keep- 
ing time with my fingers to a merry little tune I 
was humming, when suddenly I was startled by 
hearing Sam. screaming, ‘‘Katie, Katie, get over 
the wall quick! hurry !” 

I looked over my shoulder arid saw Cresar com- 
ing, tearing across the field, attracted probably 
by the little red sack I wore. Away flew my 
basket, the berries rolling out, and I began to 
clamber hurriedly over the wall, though I trembled 
so much I could hardly hold myself up. I sprang 
into the next field just as the bull reached the 
wall. I had saved myself from his horns, but in 
jumping, my dress caught a large stone, pulling 
it down after me. It fell on my arm, bruis- 
ing and breaking it. I fainted from pain and 
fright, and the next thing I knew, I was lying on 


I don't,” I cried, 








my little bed, with my aunt, Uncle Sam. and the 
doctor standing over me. Then I had to have 
the broken bone set, and was told that I must 
keep still for a few weeks, which was a dis- 
mal piece of news for me. The fracture healed 
pretty well, but as I did not get strong again, my 
mother decided to send me to some friends who 
lived on the sea shore, and Sam. was to go with 
me for company. We stayed there three weeks, 
and very happy weeks they were, too. Every day 
we went out on the sands, and gathered shells 
and curious stones, until we had filled every box 
and basket we could lay hands on, and then we 
emptied them all, and began over again. When 
we went to bed at night we were lulled to sleep 
by the soft music of the waves washing against 
the rocks, and I began to think I should be very 
sorry to leave the sea, I had learned to love it so 
well. But I had never seen it in a storm. One 
night the wind rose and blew a hurricane, and 
there was such a frightful roaring of wind and 
water that I lay in my little bed trembling 
and crying, afraid all the time that the house 
would be washed away, and wishing that I was 
safe back at Uncle Sam.’s. When daylight came 
the waves looked so black and terrible I won- 
dered if they could ever be calm and beautiful 
again. The storm raged all that day and night, 








but the second day it begun to clear away, and 


| When I was about eight years old my parents | Sam. and I went down to the beach to see how. 
| things looked. 


We found a number of men there, looking with: 
| their glasses at some distant object, and soon 


It was very evident that the dark pantheism of 
the Hindoo shasters had not been instilled into 
his pliant mind in vain. 

The next day I saw the boys out with the car, 
and they allowed me to look in and see their god. 
As they had told me, it was a picture, like the one 
over this letter, painted in a variety of bright 
colors. 

‘‘You have three gods in the picture,” I re- 
marked, ‘‘which is Juggonoth ?” 

‘‘That one,” said the boy mounted on the car, 
pointing to the one with a black face. 

‘‘Who is that on the other side ?” 

‘‘Buluramu, Juggonoth’s brother.” 

‘And who is that little one in the middle?” 

*‘Soobhoodra, his sister.” 

The name Juggonoth signifies lord of the 
world; Juggo, world, noth lord. 

The Hindoo story of his origin runs thus: 
A certain king who was performing religious 
austerities to obtain the favor of Vishnoo, was 
commanded by her to pray to another god to 
make for him the image of Juggonoth. He ob- 








tained his request, but the god declared that if he 


warm-hearted old farmer; and his wife, Aunt heard that they thought it to be a boat in dis- 
“Liza,” as we children called her, was a mild,|tress. At length, as it drifted nearer we could 
motherly woman, who, while she ruled us firmly, |see its signal for help. As soon as the sea 
yet petted us a good deal, and did much for our| was smooth enough to allow them to manage 
enjoyment. No wonder, then, that I was always a boat, a company of men started to relieve 
happy with them. Their only child, Sam. junior, | her. They were gone along time. People gath- 
was a roystering boy about my own age, with | ered in groups along the shore, and watched them 
whom I was the best of friends, and we two used | anxiously. They said it was probably some small 
to race all over the old-fashioned farm-house, and pleasure boat, which could not weather such a 
tumble in the hay in the barn, to our heart’s con-| storm. This it proved to be. 
tent. My health improved, and as my strength; The men came back at last, working their way 
increased, I learned, under the teaching of my slowly and painfully through the breakers. They 
adventurous cousin, to be a regular romp, so there | drew the boat to the shore, and then sadly and 
was almost nothing I feared to do, from riding the | tenderly lifted out the body of a young boy. A 
gray colt, down to teasing the big turkeys, which noble dog, no other than my old Leo, came out. 
had once been quite a terror to me. | next, and followed them up towards the house, 
One bright day in September, Sam. came pared haw drooping head and slow gait, howling and. 
the sitting-room, where I was playing, and told | whining piteously. » They said there were proba- 
me to run and get my bonnet and a basket, to go | bly only two or three persons in the boat. The 
blackberrying with him. “I tell you, Katie,” said | little craft was almost to pieces when they reached 
he, ‘‘you never saw berries so thick on the vines, | it, and its other occupants had probably. been 
in all your life! we can strip em off by hand-| washed overboard. This boy was lashed to the. 
fuls!” As we started, he added, ‘‘There’s one | boat, and Leo sat watching him, faithful to the last, 
thing, though, that I didn’t tell you. The berries | for the poor lad seemed quite dead. All efforts 
grow down in the south lot, and old Cwsar’s there, | to restore him were in vain, and he was buried by 
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strangers. Leo followed his young master to the’ 
grave, and alterwards, for some reason, attached 
himself to me, following me everywhere. Wheth-| 
er he remembered that I was the only child on, 
the shore when his little master was brought there | 


of his men drown who were stronger than he, and 
when he paddled his little boat he says that his | 
arms and his will were the only living parts of his 

organization. 


‘o this young officer’s courage we are indebted 


dead, or why he was so fond of me, of course no| for the destruction of the Albemarle, the recap- 


one could tell, but it was decided that I pred 
keep the noble fellow; at least, till some one 
claimed him. The owner of the boat said he let 
it to a party of foreigners, and as there was never 
any answer to the advertisements which the fish- | 
ermen put in the papers, it was thought that the | 
men who were lost had no friends in this country, | 
to claim any thing belonging to them. So Leo} 
went home with Sam. and I, and though for a long 
time he was restless and discontented, he got over 
his grief at last, and now is as happy a dog as 
you can see anywhere. 

And this is how I came by my St. Bernard. 

P. 
ee ee 

LIEUT. CUSHING’S BRAVE EXPLOIT. 

All our young friends have probably heard of 
the gallant Decatur and his bold feat of capturing 
the Philadelphia from the Algerines in the harbor 
of Tripoli. It was a plucky affair, and has made 
Decatur’s name immortal. This deed of fifty 
years ago has just been rivalled by one as bold, 
by Lieut. Cushing, of our navy. We give below 
the letter of a correspondent, describing with 
minuteness of detail the Lieutenant’s gallant ex- 
ploit in destroying the rebel’s ram Albemarle, at 
Plymouth, N. C.: 


Last summer Lieut. W. B. Cushing conceived 
the plan of destroying the Albemarle. He was 
sent to New York with orders to obtain every 
thing he required for his purpose. These prepa- 
rations having at last been completed, he departed 
for the scene of action. He selected thirteen 
men, six of whom were officers, to assist him in 
the undertaking. 

In the night he moved up the narrow Roanoke 
River, lined with forts and pickets, without being 
detected. When he arrived at the spot where 
the Albemarle was moored at the levee, he dis- 
covered a large camp-fire and a strong body of 
soldiers on the shore. By the light of the fire he 
saw that the Albemarle was protected by a boom 
of pine logs, which reached about twenty feet from 
her. He was hailed repeatedly. His men shout- 
ed, ‘‘Look out, Johnnies, we are coming.” Cush- 
ing ran his boat ‘bows on” against the boom of 
logs, crushing them in about ten feet, and running 
the bow of his boat upon them. The infantry on 
the shore poured an incessant volley of musketry 
upon the daring band, and received a dose of can- 
ister from Cushing in return. The ports of ‘the 
Albemarle were opened and a gun was brought 
to bear upon the launch. The rebels seemed 
confident that they would capture Cushing’s whole 

arty. 

Certainly the gallant young fellow had enough 
for one man to manage. He had a line attached 
to his engineer's leg to pull in lieu of bell signals ; 
another line to detach the torpedo and another to 
explode it; besides this, he managed the boom 
which was to place the torpedo under the vessel. 
He also fired his eutiane bhneelt 

Having very coolly placed the torpedo in its 
place, he exploded it. At the same instant he 
was struck on the right wrist with a musket ball, 
and a shell from the Albemarle went crashing 
through the launch. The whole affiir was the 
work of a few minutes. Cushing then threw off 
his coat and shoes and took to the river. Each 
man had now to save himself. Cushing struck 
out for the opposite shore, but one of his drown- 
ing men screaming near him and attracting the 
enemy’s fire, he turned down the stream. The 
water was very cold, and with his heavy clothing 
it was extremely difficult for Cushing to keep 
atloat. He swam about an hour, and then went 
ashore to fall exhausted on the bank. 

On recovering, he found that he was lying near 
a sentry, and he heard two oflicers talking of the 
affair, one telling the other that Cushing was 
dead. » Not relishing such proximity to these 
men, he shoved himself along on his back, by 
working with his heels against the ground, until 
he reached a place of concealment. At dark he 

roceeded through the swamp for some distance, 
canine his feet and hands with the briars, 
oyster shells, &c. The next day he saw an old 
negro whom he thought he could trust. The 
negro was frightened at Cushing's wild appear- 
ance, and tremblingly asked who he was. 

“Tam a Yankee,” replied Cushing, ‘tand I am 
one of the men who blew up the Albemarle.” 

‘“My golly! massa,” said the negro, ‘dey kill 
you if dey catch you. You dead gone sure.” 

Cushing asked him if he could trust him to go 
mto the town and bring bim back the news. The| 
negro said, ‘‘Yes.” Accordingly, Cushing gave him | 
all the money he had, and sent him off. He then | 
climbed up a tree and opened his jack-knife, the 
only weapon he had, and prepared for any attack 
which might be made. 

After a time the negro came back, and to Cush- 
ing’s joy, reported the Albemarle sunk and the 
people leaving the town. Cushing then went fur- 
ther down the river and found a boat on the op- 





| 


ture of Plymouth, the clearance of the North Car- 


olina sounds, the release of a fleet of sixteen ves- 
sels detailed to watch her, and the ee of 
the death of the gallant Flusser. Cushing has 
been in thirty-five fights in this war. He was 
struck by three bullets in the act of blowing up 
the Albemarle. Only one of them, however, in- 
flicted a wound. Exhausted as he was after this 
gallant exploit, Cushing made the journey to his 
home in Western New York, near Dunkirk, to 
vote. For he is one of those who believe that 
ballots are as important as bullets. He will soon 
resume command of the Monticello, and we may 
not have long to wait for some new enterprise 
planned by this gallant youth. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





PRAYING AND SAYING PRAYERS. 


Jemima was a little girl 
Who many prayers could say; 
But O! she had a wandering heart, 
And, therefore, did not pray. 


She'd kneel beside her little bed 
“Our Father” to repeat, 

The while she twisted into knots 
The corner of the sheet. 


Her roving eyes, as there she knelt, 
Were never closed at all; 

She'd count the roses on the rug, 
The stars upon the wall. 


And, “Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” 
Her careless tongue would say, 

When all her thoughts were of the doll 
That on the pillow lay. 


Ah! ‘twas no wonder that she grew 
lll-tempered, proud and rude, 

For if a child should never pray, 
How can a child be good 


Dear readers! shun Jemima's fault, 
And heed the words I say; 

When you kneel down to say your prayers, 
Be certain that you pray?! 





+o -—_- 
For the Companion. 
PERSIS WAITE’S VICE. 

*‘O, mother, we are all invited to Mrs. Rand’s, 
to-morrow. I hope Persis Waite won't be there, 
though,” and here the voluble Hattie fell into 
a reverie, the length of which astonished her 
mother. 

‘‘Persis,” she remarked, ‘‘ouglit to be an 
agreeable girl. She is modest, quiet, and looks 
a picture of amiability.” 

‘“‘Well, so she is. But, O dear, ma, it will 
seem such a little thing to you, but I would rather 
be whipped than sit near her at tea. She crams 
in the preserves, and chokes down her bread and 
butter, with her eye on the cake basket, as if she 
had laid a wager to get to it first. Things disap- 
pear mysteriously. She slies away ginger-nuts 
and cookies while Mrs. Rand is looking another 
way ; and—and—O me, I do hope the ladies we 
visit don’t think I am so greedy, but they must, 
for she helps herself on the sly three times, where 
she takes a small piece of cake once, openly. 
Would it be wrong to cough, and make Mrs. 
Rand look our way and catch her at it ?” 

Mrs. Russell smiled in spite of herself. ‘I do 
not think I would, my dear; nor use Fred.’s slang 
quite so freely.” 

“But, mother,” Hattie went on, warmly, “‘it is 
so provoking. Why, that sly puss gets all the 
praises, and manages to throw all the blame upon 
us. Carrie Boyce is a whole-souled, generous 
girl. Many a time I have seen her share her 
lunch with girls that had nothing nice. She 
never can eat her apples alone, while Persis will 
take out the goodies and look at them, and show 
them, then nibble away at a tart, and smack her 
lips, and contrive to make it last long after ours 
are all gone. She is always champ, champing like 
a warren of rabbits, yet never has any thing to 
spare. But Miss Pratt is completely taken in by 
her, praises her continually, while she scolds 
Carrie Boyce for what she never does.” 

Look in upon Persis at home. ‘‘Ma,” she says, 
beams of good-nature flooding her eyes; ‘1 will 
take care of baby, and sweep up, if you will 
make some of your nice short cakes for tea.” 

“Thank you, dear,” and Mrs. Waite is soon 
absorbed in stirring her batter. 

Keen-witted Will., fun dancing in his black 


ne 
Don’t be humbugged. If I wanted short cakes, | gusting that we are continually borrowing ney 
I would not pretend to have a gush of affection! phrases, such as epicure, gourmand, to soften its 


for dear ma.” 


ried to her cakes. | 
“Father,” asked William, presently, ‘‘can I} 
spend the evening with Charles French ?” | 
“Yes.” 
“But, pa,” suggested Persis, with well-feigned | 
reluctance, ‘‘ma told Willie—” 


stopped her. 

‘*What did you do this morning, my son ?” | 

“I denied what I did not do. Iwas angry. I 
had reason to be.” | 

‘“‘He was unkind to me,” murmured Persis, | 
with downcast eyes. | 

“I told only the truth, sir. But I forgot to- 
night that ma told me I could not go,” and Wil- 
liam resumed his book, sore at heart. ‘‘I’ll never | 
meddle with her again, the deceitful minx,” | 
thought he. 

Once Persis was sent to a boarding school. 
Trust a hundred girls to discover and play upon 
one another's foibles. Sly Persis met her match. 
Indulgent mamma sent her boxes of cakes and 
candies. She said they were only changes of 
linen, locked them up, and ate them in secret. 
Her room-mate was a frank, generous girl, but | 
the truth dawned upon her at last that the good | 
fellowship was all on her side. One day Persis 
was surprised to see a group outside her door, 
all affecting an agony of curiosity. They peeped, 
made absurd grimaces, exchanged jokes, and 
acted in expressive pantomime, then fluttered | 
away like a flock of scared pigeons. It was a 
feint to draw her outside. A flaming placard 
adorned her door post. Barnum might have 
edited it. It ran: 





“UNPARALLELED CURIOSITY! DIRECT FROM SIBERIA! 
“A LIVING GLUTTON. 

“After disposing of various edibles, this curious ani- 
mal has actually eaten two boxes of clean linen for 
alunch. To be seen at No. 13. All hours,” &c. 

That night she learned that her room-mate had 
left her. When she sought to retaliate, she found 
she had no downright Will. to deal with, and that 
a nickname in the mouths of twenty keen-witted 
girls was an ingenious instrument of torture. 
Sly allusions to natural history, accompanied by 
placid looks of innocent wonder at her anger, 
could not be reported to the teachers. Girls in 
the rooms adjoining read graphic descriptions of 
the glutton in a piping key. Her old room-mate 
broke out at recess, 

‘“‘We bought a peck of apples together; she 
helped me well with the first half, but when I 
looked for the others, they had been and got 
locked up. Sorry! Couldn’t help her keep ‘em 
from spoiling.” 

‘It’s a lie,” cried Persis. 

“Why, who did such a mean thing? Do tell! 
We never heard about it,” cried a chorus of girls, 
laughing till the walls rung. 

Persis persuaded her mother that she was 
needed at home the next term. One more char- 
acteristic anecdote shall be our last. 

“Ned Frisbee was wofully smitten, last sum- 
mer,” archly hinted a young student to a circle 
of fellow students. ‘Cupid, or Cupidity, as 
Punch calls him, made havoc with his pocket 
money. Some of us thought Miss Waite must 
be in the retail candy business, it cost so much 
to supply her demand for sweets. Ned said, 
poor soul, that she was a good, candid girl.— 
Haskell, the livery stable keeper, got so polite to 
Ned that he took off his hat one Sunday, with, 
‘The bay horse, or gray Fanny, Mr. Frisbee ?’ 
Ned’s love promised to ruin him financially. But 
why the mournful tale prolong? ‘Every good 
orator rises to a climax,’ as the Prex says. Ned's 
climax was strawberries and cream. He carried 
Miss Persis to a fair. It was early for strawber- 
ries. All the better for our devoted Ned. He 
hurried his smiling beauty across the hall, and 
ordered ‘Two saucers.’ ‘Full,’ he whispered to 
the charming vendor-ess. She served them up 
with her sweetest smile, saying, ‘Delicious straw- 
berries, Mr. Frisbee, only fifty; cents a saucer.’ 








eyes, quietly suggests, 
“Mighty good you feel, don’t ye? Don’t I 
know where the shoe pinches? You make a god 
of—of—” 
*O, you wicked boy,” cries Persis, ‘‘ma for- 





posite bank belonging to a — guard. He 
once more go into the chilly river and de- 
tached the boat, but, not daring to get into it, let 
it drift down the river, keeping himself concealed. 
At last, thinking he was far enough away, he got 
into the boat and paddled for eight hours, until he 
reached the squadron. 
the bottom of the boat, utterly exhausted by hun- 

er, cold, fatigue and excitement. The people in 
the squadron were somewhat distrustful of him 
when he first hailed, thinking him a rebel who 
was trying some trick. 

One man of Cushing’s party returned on the 
Valley City. He was picked up after he had 
cagvalied across the country and been in the 
swamps nearly two days. Nothing but an iron 
will ever saved Cushing from death. He saw two 


bade you to quote Scripture.” 

‘*Wicked! Did I pocket three pieces of cake, 
{and then come the innocent over ma last night, 
| Miss Conscientious ?” 
| “Ma,” calls Persis, sure of being worsted in a 


| to that cake again ?” 

| **William!” cries Mrs. Waite, hurrying in, 
|anger in her eyes, and a dish of batter in her 
| hands ; ‘you are always tormenting Persis. 
| know she would not do such a mean thing as you 
| aceused her of.” 

| ‘Beg your pardon, ma, but I’m the victim. 
‘She leads me to the slaughter crowned with roses. 


Ned hoped Miss Persis heard, else could she 
value his devotion? She had swallowed them be- 
fore he remembered his own. Politeness re- 
quired him to replenish her empty saucer; but at 
the third he quoted—quoted what was it, Ned? 
Well, she actually ate five, and when Ned asked 
her if he should help her to some more, she ex- 


|name, but in vain. Gluttony it still remains, its 
Here Mr. Waite entered, and Mrs. Waite hur-!| end, sure destruction. ‘ 


P. P.B, 
—_——_ +e 
For the Companion. 
AN INCIDENT OF REVOLUTIONARy 
TIMES. 


“‘At the time of our glorious Revolution,” gjj 


my grandmother, one evening, as we were 4) 
A blaze of honest wrath from Will.’s eyes | cosily sitting around the kitchen fire, “I was , 
: child, and can just remember a few of the events 


that took place. In 1775 I was living with my 
mother, on her farm in Pepperell. At that tins 
all the game. in the colonies belonged to the king, 
and the laws were very severe against any one 
who should attempt to take or shoot any wild ani. 
mals without a license from him or his officers 
This was thought to be very tyrannical, and jy 
spite of the laws a great many deer and other wild 
animals were killed for food, though this was done 
with considerable risk, as those who were (. 
tected were fined and imprisoned. 

“One day when we had a haunch of venison in 
the house, which a neighbor had been so kind gs 
to give us, my mother, looking down the road frog 
the window where she was sitting, saw two me 
coming towards the house. Our farm was o 
high land, and we could see a great distance jg 
every direction. 

‘“«*There? said she, ‘there’s Jake Foster anj 
Moody Bridgescoming here. I know what they» 
after. It’s that venison. Molly, go right down. 
stairs, and put it in the lower cupboard, and lock 
it up and hide the key.’ 

“At this time there was a class of men, mean 
and disreputable, called public informers, wh 
were in the pay of government, and employej 
their time in trying to spy out those who had 
evaded the game laws, and bring them before the 
courts, so as to have them convicted and obtain 
the reward which was offered. They would 90, 
for example, to the house of a hospitable farmer, 
and ask for something to eat. They would often 
inquire if he could favor them with some venison, 
and if the men were not known to the family, they 
would sometimes get it. Then they would give 
information against the farmer for a violation of 
the game laws. These two men were of this 
class. Having never been to the house before, 
they thought my mother did not know them, bit 
she did. 

‘‘When they came up it was about noon, ani 
they said they were going some miles to the next 
town, and were tired and hungry. Would mother 
give them something to eat? 

**«Q, yes,’ said she. 

** *Can’t you let us have a bite of venison? We 
like that so much better than any thing else.’ 

‘* ‘Certainly,’ replied she. 

“She went out and told Molly what to i 
while the men looked at each other, and gaves 
sort of chuckle at the success of their scheme. 

‘In half an hour the venison was cooked ani 
brought in, and they ate heartily. When the 
arose from the table, one of them said, 

*«*«We are very sorry, but we shall have tos 
rest you for having venison in your house cr 
trary to law.’ 

“**Very well,’ said mother. ‘If you'll step ot 
into the barn, I'll show you where your venii 
came from, and then if you like you can take tl? 
rest of it.’ 

“So they went out. 

“The day before we had lost a colt. He lil 
broken his leg by a fall, and we were obliged 
kill him. Now mother had told Molly, when th 
spies asked for venison, to go out to the barnstl 
cut off a couple of steaks from his carcase. Thi 
was the venison they had enjoyed for their dine, 
and you can imagine their disgust when they 
how nicely they had been foiled. They said 
a word, but, crestfallen and ashamed, left tit 
premises, and never troubled us again. And tis! 
was, perhaps, under the circumstances, the mos, 
effective way to show such men the contempt the? 
conduct merited.” 





SCENE AT A BULL FIGHT. 
Some years ago the inhabitants of Seville ret4 
with surprise, in the advertisements of at 4” 
proaching bull-fight, this unusual notice: 
. “When the third bull shall have attacked 
picadors, and received three pairs of banderillas, 
young peasant, by whom he has been brought ¥ 
will appear in the circus. He will approach 














claimed, sweetly, ‘O, yes, thank you! Im so 
fond of strawberries !’ 
| Ned, plunging bis hand into an empty pocket, 








After, hailing, he fell in| fir fight, ‘didn’t you tell William not to allude| ‘does she think mea Midas? Why, I paid ten! 
| dollars for that contemptible worsted thing that | 


she accepted as coolly as if it had cost ninepenee. 


| lend me a dollar.’ 





night.” 


This is no fancy portrait. The vice is so dis-' quito.” The animal knew his master, ¢®” 


‘Confound it! thought 


Frisbee in the role of lover for the last time that | 


bull, caress it, and, after removing the banderilss 
| one after another, will lie down between his horns. 


The announcement of so singular a fea at 
tracted an immense crowd to the amphithest 
The third bull appeared, an animal with splen 
horns, and very brave; he slew four horses, 
leeived the banderillas, and became fare 
| Then, contrary to custom, all the torreros 


The charming gourmand! Lucky I didn’t marry | from the ring, leaving the bull stamping abou 
I| her; she would eat a man crazy. Fred. Billings, | and shaking the bloody darts that 
And Miss Persis saw Ned| Beck. Suddenly a long whistle was 


hung from bs 
heard. fle 
bull paused and listened. It was repeated. 
approached the barrier, and a young man 


| into the ring, calling the bull by his name, “ .e 
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caress him, and was appeased. The peasant gave 
it his hand to lick, and with the other began to| 
scratch it behind the ears—an operation which | 
seemed to afford the brute much pleasure. He 


“‘T know I often feel chilly between my shoul- 
ders.” 

“Yes, and there the cold gets in and reaches 
your lungs. You need the warmest clothing over 


then gently removed the banderillas which an-/ your shoulder-blades and back, but there, where 
noved the neck of Mosquito, made him go down you are so often cold, you have only five thick- 
on his knees, and placed his head between its nesses of light cloth, while down below your 


orns. 

. The grateful bull seemed to listen with pleasure 
toa pastoral melody _ ~ the master. The 
admiration of the multitude, hitherto suppressed 
by surprise, now burst forth with violence, and | 
shook the building. Hearing this frenzied ap-, 
plause, which had accompanied all his sufferings, | 
the bull, till then under a charm, appeared to) 
awake and return to reality. He suddenly rose, | 
bellowing, and the peasant tried to escape. But) 
it was too late. The animal, as though furious | 
at being betrayed, tossed the young man into the | 
air, received him again on his horns, gored him, | 
trampled on him, and crushed him to pieces, in| 
spite of the efforts of the torreros. The function | 
was suspended—a phenomenon in Spain—the | 
horrified public quitted the circus in silence. 





For the Companion. 
A BABY PATRIOT. 

A young mother and her little son of four years | 
were lately in a steamer, en route for a Northern | 
city. 

On board was a company of wounded soldiers, 
who, by some strange neglect, were left without, 
funds, not even their breakfast being provided for. | 

A gentleman interested himself for them, and in| 
earnest, glowing terms presented their case to the | 
other passengers. Of course the appeal was re- | 
sponded to by the warm hearts and liberal hands | 
of those who felt indeed that it was ‘‘blessed” to | 
be allowed to bestow this slight return upon 
the brave ones who had given so much for them. 

Our little boy had listened with eager attention | 
to the story, and while the greenbacks and bank | 
bills were freely circulating, crept up to his moth- 
er, and with his large, brown eyes dilated with in- | 
terest and sympathy, softly whispered, ‘‘Hadn’t I | 
better give my half-dollar, mamma?” and with an 
air of intense gratification, the precious treasure 
ef the petted child was deposited with the other 
heart-offerings. An occasional outburst, after- 
wards, of ‘The poor soldiers didn’t have to go} 
without their breakfast, did they mamma ?” showed | 
that he had fully learned and felt the truth of the 
word, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 





How many of ws can boast of doing as much—| 


even all that we possess ? 


NELLIE’S COLD. 


HOW SHE GOT IT, AND WHAT SHE DID WITH IT. 


I was at Nellie’s house the other day, and found 
she had a very bad cold. She would cough, and 
cough, and cough, until it seemed as if her lungs 
must be almost torn to pieces. P 

So I sat by Nellie’s side and told her that I had 
seen people who had such coughs, till their lungs 
were weak and sore, and how they finally grew 
pale, and sat propped up with pillows, and were 
sick, and could not work, or walk, or do good to 
others in any way, but must wait, and suffer, and 
die. And I told her how sad I should feel to see 
her fading away in the same manner, death only 
ending her sufferings. 

Then we tried to ascertain how she ‘‘took cold.” 

“Do you wear thin shoes ?” 

“No; my shoes are quite thick. Father makes 
me wear thick soles on my shoes.” 

“Are your feet cold?” 

“O, no, my feet are not cold.” 

“Well, are your feet warm 2” 

“Why, no, my feet are not warm.” 

“I thought so. Your feet are not cold, that is, 
they do not ache with cold, but yet they are not 
warm. Now your blood is passing through those 
cool feet all the time. And if your feet are so 
cool, the blood will become chilled in passing 
through them, and so you will take apld. Now 
you had better take a pail half full of warm water 
and put your feet into it when you get up in the 
Morning, and wet your head alittle in pf: forctowe 
and then have a dish of hot water by you and add 
some of that to your warm water every few min- 
utes, 80 as to keep it as hot as you can bear it. 

€ep your feet in the hot water ten or fifteen 
minutes, then dry and dress them, and then wse 
them. Do this three times a week, and I think 
your feet will be warm.” 

“How many thicknesses of cloth do you wear 
over your back and shoulder-blades ?” 

“Let me see, one, two, three, four, five,—I 
—— thicknesses of cloth.” 

“You wear five thicknesses of thin cloth; how 
many does your father wear ?” 

_ Her father thought a moment and said, “Eight, 
and then, when I go in the cold, an overcoat be- 
sides.” 
FO og you see, you, a weak child, wear about five 
cknesses of thin cloth over your shoulders, 
while your father wears eight or ten‘thicknesses 
much thicker cloth over his. Do you think you 
are so much stouter and tougher than he as that 
indicates 2” 

“O, no, I do not think I am stouter or healthi- 
er than my father.” 

—— yet, if he should dress as you do ke would 
take cold and be sick. Besides, do you know 


A. H. B. 





t your lungs come nearest to the surface right | 
under the shoulder-blades? If I should shave off | 


4 thin slice of flesh under your shoulder blades, I 


should come right to your lungs. If your hair 
Gropped in tresses over your shoulders and back, 
‘t would protect you somewhat, but it does not, 
and so the air strikes your back and between 
— and the cold goes directly to your 


| weather. 


waist, where you are never cold, you wear thirty 
or forty thicknesses of cloth, counting the folds, 
and plaits, and gathers, etc. 

‘‘Now, Nellie, you can see where you have got 
your cold. But I will tell you how to get rid of 
it. You must get your feet warm, and keep your 
feet and limbs well dressed; and then you must 
take two three-cornered pieces of thick cloth large 
enough to cover your shoulders and back and go 
down to your waist. Then stitch them together 
with some good thick wadding between them, and 
so make a false back to your dress. Put this on 
under your dress and wear it all the time. 

“Now, Nellie, I want you to get one, and wear 
it, if you wish to be well and strong, and do good 
in the world, which would be impossible if you 
are cold and sick, and have a cough and die.” 

Nellie promised she would attend to my direc- 
tions, and thanked me for what I had told her. 
Her mother made the dress-back the next day, 
and Nellie wore it. 

Well, I saw Nellie a few davs afterwards. She 
was bright and smiling, and said she had coughed 
but very little since she had been more warmly 
clothed. 

And so I thought some one else might wish to 
know what to do to cure a cold in this wintry 
How much better it would be if I could 
persuade all young readers to wear warm clothes, 
instead of taking medicines, when they are so un- 
fortunate as to take ‘‘a cold,” as it is called. I 
want every young person to be good, and healthy, 
and strong, and happy, and then you can present 
your bodies to the Lord as a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable in His sight, which is our reason- 
able service. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LOVE YOUR LITTLE BROTHER. 


I had a little friend, 
And every day he crept 

In sadness to his brother's tomb, 
And laid him down and wept. 


And when I asked him why 
He mourned so long and sore, 

He answered, through his tears, ““Because 
I did not love him more. 


‘Sometimes I was not kind, 
Or cross, or coldly spake"— 

And then he turned away, and sobbed 
As though his heart would break. 


Brothers and sisters are a gift 
Of mercy from the skies; 

And may I always think of this 
Whene’er they meet my eyes; 


Be tender, good and kind, 

And love them in my heart, 
Lest I should die with bitter grief 

When we are called to part. 

: Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 
——_—_—_+or-_----— 

| THE BEST WAY OF KEEPING THANKS- 
| GIVING. 


“T am so glad that Thanksgiving day has 
come !” cried Charlie Carleton, a little boy of six 
| years, as he nestled lovingly in his father’s arms. 
|**Mamma has made such a quantity of cake and 
| pies, papa. And grandma, my aunt and cousins 
| are all coming to dinner. We are going to keep 
Thanksgiving the very best way, this year!” 

A gentle-looking lady at this moment came into 
the room. She was dressed for going out, and 
carried a basket and carpet bag that seemed to 
be well filled. She patted Charlie’s head, saying, 

‘‘And what do you call the best way of keeping 
Thanksgiving, my dear little boy ?” 

“QO, to have plenty of good things, to have 
merry company, and to have a real jolly time, 
mamma,” said Charlie. 

‘That is not my best way, Charlie,” said Mrs. 
Carleton. ‘‘It is to try to make others happy, to 
give some of our good things to the poor and 
needy. Ask your father if he would like to pay 
a visit with me to a sick neighbor before church.” 

Mr. Carleton smiled at his wife’s hint; he had 
already put on his hat, and now, taking the car- 

et-bag, said he was ready. He also produced a 
arge bundle, which he carried under his right 
arm. 

Charlie begged to go, too, but his mother said, 
“No,” for he had a severe cold, and she was 
afraid the chill November air might make him 
worse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carleton walked quite a distance 
| before they stopped and tapped lightly on the 
| door of a small cottage. 

A girl of twelve opened it, and then sank down 
on the foot of her mother’s bed, staring at the 
visitors in surprise. 

It was a dreary scene. There was no fire, 
though the weather was quite cold. The mother, 
who had been very sick, was propped up by pil- 
lows; a bowl of thin, weak gruel stood on the 
table by her side. 

The father and the children had breakfasted on 
some hard, dry crusts of bread, for they were 
very poor. Still this family were giving thanks 
to God; and the boy listened with pleased atten- 
| tion while his father read to him from the Holy 
| Bible, of the Sayiour who had died for him. 

After saying a few kind words, Mrs. Carleton 
opened her basket and took from it a nicely 
roasted chicken, a couple of good-sized pies, a 











| paper of tea and one of sugar, a large loaf of 
| bread, and a bowl of clear, transparent jelly for 
| the sick woman. 

You should have seen the eyes of those poor 
children sparkle when these things were placed 
| upon the small, round table, if you would know 
| about Thank iving ! . 

Then the kind lady took the carpet-bag, and 
drew from it a warm flannel dressing-gown, which 
|she threw over the shoulders of the invalid, a 
good winter’s dress for the young girl, and a com- 











ton’s bundle contained a pair of heavy new blan- 
kets for the bed. 

At seeing these things, the sick woman burst 
into tears of joy, the girl clasped her hands to- 
gether, as if she felt too happy to speak, and the 
boy shouted, 

‘OQ, now we shall have a real Thanksgiving! 
Now I can go to Sunday school !” 

As Mr. and Mrs. Carleton walked towards 
home, the lady said, 

‘‘Ah, my dear husband, this is the true way of 
giving thanks! Now I can more fully enjoy the 
mercies that God has bestowed upon us. The 
memory of the bright faces of those poor children 
will greatly add to the happiness of this Thanks- 
giving day for me.”—S. S. Visitor. 





THE MOST POPULAR PIANO SONGS. 


"Twas Evening, at the window”............. Hoffman....30 
“Do they pray for me at Home?”....... -...Fiske....30 
“I'm lonely since my Mother died”... Thompson 
“T live for those who love me"’......... -+. Clark, 
“Tenting on the old Camp Ground”... Kittredge. 
“I'd Choose to be a Baby,” (comic)...........sceeccseeeseeed 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

ss OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
47—lw 277 Washington Street. 
















THE ASSORTMENT OF 
Youths’ and Boys’ Overcoats, Jackets, 
Pants, Sacks and Polka Suits, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 20 Winter Street, 
Is now very large and complete. 


The Custom Department is under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
RICHARDSON, well-known in this city, and Gentlemen, Youth 
or Boys can depend upon receiving garments in the best style of 


th : 7} 
‘on J. WALTER READ, Prorrtetox. 


m 





FALL AND WINTER 
CLOTHING. 


We are now exhibiting our stock of 
Men’s and Boys’ Winter Clothing, 


Comprising every variety of style and material, adapted to the 
taste and means of all classes of purchasers. 
DRESS FROCKS, 
DRESS SACKS, 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS. 
SACK OVERCOATS, 
PALETOT OVERCOATS, 
SURTOUTS, 
PANTALOONS, VESTS, 
Together with the usual variety of 





Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


Most of our Goods were purchased before the late extreme ad- 
vance, and our whole stock will be offered at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
at prices decidedly favorable to purchasers. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


42—6w 32 and 34 North Street, Boston. 























t@” BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, and all disorders of 
the Throat and Lungs, are relieved by using “Brown's BRon- 
CHIAL TROCHEs,.” 

“I have been afflicted with Bronchitis during the past winter, 
and found no relief until I found your BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

Cc. H. GARDNER, 
Principal of Rutger's Female Institute, New York.” 

“Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing pe- 
culiar to Asthma. Rev. A. C. EGGLESTON, New York.” 

“It gives me great pleasure to certify to the efficacy of your 
Bronchial Troches, in an affection of the throat and voice, in- 
duced by public singing. They have suited my case exactly, re- 
lieving my Throat and clearing the voice so that I could sing 
with ease. T. DUCHARME, 

: Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal.” 

“When somewhat hoarse from cold or over-exertion in public 
speaking, I have uniformly found Brown's TrocuEs afford re- 
lief. HENRY WILKES, D. D., 

Pastor of Zion's Church, Montreal. 

Sold by all dealers in medicines, at 25 cents a box. 44—1m 





KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RAEUM™M 


OINTMENT 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES, 


Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor KENNEDY, oF Roxsury; Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 
FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 

2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. oa 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofuls. 

1 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from peri of th ds that it has 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warran te a costive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles 

4 to 6 bottles 





e ex 





ill regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 
ve cured the worst cases of dropsy. 
1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
pete A experienced. What a mercy to get reliefin such an excrn- 
ciating 





By foll the directi in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by & judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA 3 NTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that taken root, is Pa and permanently cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD. NNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 





plete suit of clothes for the little boy. Mr. Carle- 


bury, Mass. ice $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 


@@” THREE-PLY CARPETS.—Elegant new patterns from 
the last auction trade sale, for sale by the New ENGLAND 
CaRPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, 





THREE-PLY CARPETS.—New style@in elegant Persian 
and Chintz, just received from the last auction trade sale in 
New York, for sale by the New ENGLanp Carpet Co., 75 
Hanover Street. 


FINE CARPETS.—Don't Pay the High Prices.—400 pieces 
English Tapestry Brussels, just received from Austen's last 
trade sale \by the New ENGLAND CaRPeET Co., 75 Hanover St. 








FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—A large invoice just received, for 
sale at a great reduction trom former prices. Nr&W ENGLAND 
Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 45—3w 





R22 COLIC IN HORSES CURED INSTANTLY. 
Gosnen, O., May 6, 1863. 
About two years ago I had a very valuable horse sick with 
colic, and had given him up as incurable, when PERRY DA- 
VIS’ PAIN KILLER was recommended. I immediately got 


a 25 cent bottle, and gave him about halt the contents in about 
a pint of warm milk, and repeated the dose in twenty min- 
utes, In half an hour he was up, sound and well. I believe 


the Pain Killer saved the life of that horse. Ina short time 
after I sold him for $1%. TI heartily recommend it as a sur- 
cure for colic in horses, and think {it superior to any thing of 
the kind in existence. I have often used it, and known it to 
be used since, and it invariably cures. 
Yours truly, MAHLON ANDERSON, 
Proprietor ‘Nichols House,.”* 
Price 35c, 75¢c and $1,50 per bottle. 47—2w (26) 





G2 For Oner we take pleasure in calling the attention of 
readers to an advertisement,—that of Howe & Stevens’ Fami- 
LY DYE CoLors, in this day's paper. These dyes have be- 
come a household necessity, and so general in their use, that 


many a well-dressed lady finds that many an article rejected 
as out of date, is, by the aid of these Dyes, made as good as 
new. 


47—lw 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
Cures Fever and Ague most surely. 
46—2w TRY IT. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 
WILD CHERRY, 

” THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 

COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furcre 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—-the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular ts 
its 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun= 


tt everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount tls virtues. 


tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by ils use been restored to pristine vigor and health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 
Messrs. 8. W. FowLe & Co.: 
Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WistTar’s BAL- 


sam OF WILD CHERRY. I have used it—when I have had occa- 
sion for any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat-—ior many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. IL have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 


looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably beeh removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Verhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one paticnt, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but tor 
its use, I consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTAR's BALSAM OF WILD CugRnkyY for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which | am acquainted.” 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. é—eowly 





PAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


CURES OCORNS. 
46—2w 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by ali the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its yout ‘ururiance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for seygral days, and 
retain it 3 any REQUIRED POSITION, without the ald of any other 

reparation. 
Is will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
a cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 


I rmanent dark glossy a! rance. 
Ie will Remove all Sandra, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet. and Soft. 
It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERPECT HAIR DRESSING tn the World! 
IT I8 A LUXURY! IT I8 A LUXURY TO USE IT! 








Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & inne” 


and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 24, 1864. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-iive Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


As soon as our trio were seated Edward broke 
out, his face wearing a thoughtful look, ‘‘Aunt 
Rosa, I have been thinking that when we talked 
about words we never found out all that I wanted 
to know.” 

Miss Ray answered, with a'smile, ‘‘I am glad to 
find that you have such an inquiring mind, 
Edward, and to satisfy such a laudable curiosity I 
shall be happy to answer any number of questions, 
although they will, no doubt, cost me some study, 
and even then I may not answer them all cor- 
rectly.” 

“I know,” responded Edward, “that a child 
can ask questions which a philosopher cannot an- 
swer, 


However, I shall avail myself of this op- 
Now, for instance, there is cannon. 
You have told me that it came from the French, 
and that the French people were very successful 
in increasing their range and power; but where 
did they get their name for it; borrow it, as we 
have done, or make it up? and if they made it up 
what did it mean ?” 

“If you had consulted your dictionary”— 

‘Don’t I wish I had?” soliloquized Edward. 

“‘May I?” ventured Susie. 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, I find that the Saxons, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Armenians all use the same word.” 

“Very good, but our questionerasks, Where did 
they get it? and as he studies Latin, perhaps he 
can tell us whether the Romans had such a word.” 

‘For once,” was Edward’s prompt reply, ‘I am 
ready. The Romans called a cannon a tormentum 
bellicum,—a good-name, too, for it means a warlike 
torment.” 

“True enough,” exclaimed Susie, ‘‘but,” 
(roguishly,)*‘you told us in your lecture the other 
day that the Romans did not use fire-arms or can- 
non as we do.” 


portunity. 


“*Exactly so, Miss Susan Royce, and I was 
about to add, when you with indecorous haste, as 
Mr, Spear says, interrupted me, that the warlike 
torment of the Romans threw only darts and 
stones.” 

‘Did you find any word at all like cannon in 
your Latin?” asked Miss Ray. 

**Yes, ma’am, canon spelt with one n, and that 
came from a Greek word.” 

“Very well, and here we have the probable or- 
igin of the word cannon. Some derive it from 
the French word canne, a reed, but it is more 
likely to have had a more remote origin. It is 
very common to find a word changing its meaning 
entirely by the addition of a letter. What does 
canon mean, Susie ?” 

**A church rule.” 

“Yes. It means also a ehurch dignitary, a rule 
in music, algebra and geometry. Always a rule. 
It was at first a carpenter's rule, commonly a reed, 





so, and brought to them a hollow tube, weighing 
two pounds. This he fired off. ‘They could not 
see the flight of the ball, but found that it had 
killed a man beyond the second wall of the town. 
Peter was so much frightened at his success that 
he fled to a church for safety, but in view of the 
facts, was afterwards pardoned. The Turks have 
attained great success in casting big guns. Their 
Kemerlicks,or guns which threw stone balls, weigh- 
ing 1570 pounds, shook the earth, when discharged, 
like «an earthquake. Through the seventeenth 
century the Mohammedan powers took the lead 
in the number and magnitude of their guns. The 
largest piece in the world is now at Bejapoor; 
and a gun cast at Agra, and taken by the English 
in 1803, weighed thirty tons. The ancients sur- 
passed the moderns in the weight of the shells 
they threw. A mortar made at Berlin threw shell 
that weighed 1100 pounds each.” 

Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 





VARIETY. 





“AT THE LAST.” 


The stream is calmest when it nears tLe tide, 
And flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 
And birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 

Lies fulaed close in Eveging’s robe of balm; 
And weary man must e¥er love her best, 
For Morning calls to toil, but Night to rest. 


She comes from heaven, and on her wings doth bear 
A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer; 
Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

‘To shut the weary eyes of Day‘In peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
Over earth and sky her mantle of repose; 
‘There is a calm, a beauty and a power 

That Morning knows not, in the evening hour. 
“Until the Evening” we must weep and toil, 
Plow life's stern furrow, dig the weedy soil, 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burden of the day. 

O, when our sun is setting, may we glide, 

Like summer Evening, down the golden tide; 
And leave behind us, as we pass away, 

Sweet, starry twilight round our sleeping clay. 


HOW OUR SOLDIERS KEEP HOUSE. 
We make an extract from a soldier’s letter in 
an exchange, on the army mode of housekeeping : 





An American soldier is very much like a turtle 
or a snail, for he carries his house on his back, 
and as soon as he stops for the night he cuts 
three poles, and in about five minutes he has a 
house that will keep out rain, or in the day time, 
shield him from the effects of the sun. If he 
stops in one place a week, he will have log sides 
to his house, and use the tent for a roof; he will 
have a table made out of a hard-bread box, and 
a bed made out of corduroys. There are young 
trees about two inches in diameter, which are ele- 
vated from the ground about a foot and covered 
with pine or cedar twigs, which make a bed good 
enough for any one to lie on. It trequently hap- 
pens that just as he has got every thing fixed to 
his liking he has to break up housekeeping, roll 
up his house, strap it on his knapsack, and start 
again. Sometimes he goes half a mile and some- 
times half a hundred miles; but as soon as he 
stops he goes to work again and fixes up his 
house, and—leaves it again. 


WHAT THE MINUTE-HAND SAID. 
“What, no further?” said the minute-hand to 
the hour-hand of the time-piece. ‘‘Why, I have 
been all round the dial since we parted, and there 





| are you just one figure from the place where I left 


rou yn 


‘‘And yet I have done as much work in the 
time as you have,” answered the hour-hand. 





selected on account of its straightness. But a 

* reed is hollow as well as straight, and nn) 
searching for an appropriate name, this idea of | 
straightness and hollowness made cannon seem | 
appropriate.” 

“There,” exclaimed Edward, ‘‘that is what I| 
like. I should ask the ancients, not where they 
got the name, but what their idea was.” 

**You would have to go back a great way, I 
am thinking,” cried Susie; ‘‘why Adam named 
the animals. And as words are but signs of ide 





| 


‘‘How do you make that out ?” asked the other, 
as he advanced to pass him. 

“So,” was the reply. ‘‘Your journey all 
round, and mine from figure to figure, are each 
an hour’s value; all are not able to arrive at the 
same conclusions with the same ease and readi- 
ness. But this is no fault on either side; only 
they who fancy, because they are always in a 
bustle, that they are doing the work of the whole 
world, are mistaken, and plume themselves on an 
importance and superiority by no means belong- 
ing to them. If you were to creep like me, the 
day would last nobody knows how long; and if I 


48, | were to gallop like you, it would be over before it 
gallop ) 


many of which must be more remote than authen- | had well begun. Let us each keep our own pace, 
tie history, you will, my sharp young brother, be| and then the business we are both upon will be 


obliged to accept the woman’s answer to many of 
your questions. Why did they call a thing so 
and so? Why, because they did? Old Fuller 
justly says, ‘Too curious etymologists seek to 
reap what was never sown, whilst they study to 
make those words speak reason which are only 
imposed at pleasure.’” 

Edward bowed profoundly. 

**O, you need not appropriate all of his remark. 
Do vou suppose he thought of Edward at all?” 
inquired Susan, gravely. 

*O, my wounded vanity !” exclaimed he, with a 
comic gesture of dismay. 

*+He was hitting those word fanciers,” said Aunt 


Rosa, ‘‘wh8 have gone to the extremest verge of 


nonsense in giving a reason fora derivation. I 
will now add an interesting fact or two in regard 
to cannon. There is a statement in the archives 
of Tournay that in 1346 the town council, having 
heard that a worker in tin, Peter Bruges by name, 
knew how to make an engine which could throw 
lead balls, ordered him to construct one. He did 


| well done between us.” 


“All right,” said the minute-hand, in the dis- 
| tance; ‘I’m nearly out of hearing now; so keep 
; any thing more you have to say till I pass you 
| again. "—The Leisure Hour. 

—_—_—_+o+ —__—_ 
| AN ABSENT-MINDED MAN, 


‘Old Bumblebee” was the cognomen of Mr. 
|T——, of Newburyport. He gained the title 
| from the fact of his catching a bumblebee, one day, 
| as he was shingling his barn, and in attempting to 
| destroy the insect with his hatchet, cut off the 
| ends of his thumb and forefinger, letting the in- 
{sect go unharmed. Other mishaps happened to 
jhim on the same barn. In one of his abstrac- 
; tions he — over his spare hatches; and 
| cutting a small aperture in the building to let a 
| little daylight in, this man actually set in a wood- 
jen pane, as being economical and not likely to be 
fet wy Uncle T: » in one of his oblivious 
| freaks, nailed his left arm so firmly between two 
| boards of a fence he was putting up, that he had 
| to call for help to get extricated from his self-im- 
|prisonment. He once put a button on the 








ate 
instead of the post. But the rarest freak of all 


was when he ran through the streets with his 


hands about three feet asunder, held before him, 
begging the passers-by not to disturb him, as he 
had got the measure of a doorway with him! 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE CHIL- 
DREN. 


The Washington correspondent of the Independ- 
ent gives a beautiful instance ot President Lin- 
coln’s notice of little children. He says: 





At the reception, Saturday afternoon, at the 
President’s house, many persons present noticed 
three little girls, poorly dressed, the children of 
some mechanic or take man, who had followed 
the visitors into the house to gratify their curi- 
osity. They passed round from room to room, 
and were hastening through the reception-room 
with some trepidation, when the President called 
to them, 
‘Little girls, are you going to pass me without 
shaking hands ?” 
Then he bent his tall, awkward form down and 
shook each little girl warmly by the hand. Every 
body in the apartment was spell-bound by the in-| 
cident, so simple in itself, yet revealing so much | 
of Mr. Lincoln’s character. His heart overflows 
with kindness. 
————_$$_<+ > —————— 
A FLOATING MENAGERIE. 


An Italian vessel arrived from the coast of 
Africa the other day, and is now lying at the 
wharf in South Brooklyn, having for a cargo sev- 
eral lions, one or two tigers, a number of other 
wild and ferocious animals, about a huudred| 
monkeys, and at least two thousand rare and cu- | 
rious birds. ‘The vessel is a perfect floating men- 
agerie, and the roaring and bellowing of the an- 
imals, the chattering of the monkeys, and the 
warbling and shrill whistling of the birds makes a 
discord most novel and not altogether pleasant to 
the neighborhood. Strange as is the cargo of the 
vessel, she has a crew quite as singular. The 
most of them are Nubians, black as soot, and| 








hey are in their turbans, flowing robes, and wide | 


said to be very capable and efficient. 


APT REPLY. 


Zimmerman, who was very eminent as a physi- 
cian, went from Hanover to attend Frederick the 
Great in his last illness. One day the king said 
to him: 

“You have, I presume, sir, helped many a man 
into another world.” 

This was a bitter bill for the doctor; but the 
dose he gave the king was a judicious mixture of 
truth and flattery : 

‘‘Not so many as your majesty, nor with so 
much honor to myself.” 





—_—__+o-—_———- 
THE BAKER’S BREAD. 

“T keep the best of bread,” said. a certain ba- 
ker, the other day, to a poor fellow who com- 
plained of the inferior quality of the article he 
had purchased of him the day before. 

‘*] don’t doubt it,” replied the customer. 

“Then why do you complain?” asked the 
baker. 

‘**Because I would suggest that you sell the best 
bread and keep the bad,” was the reply. 

i es 
A SHREWD ANSWER. 

An Irishman, on enlisting, was asked by the re- 
eruiting officer, 

‘‘When you get into battle, Paddy, will you 
fight or run?” 

‘“‘Ah, faith,” replied Pat, with a comical twist of 
his countenance, ‘‘I’ll be afther doin’, yer honor, 
as the majority of ye does.” 





——-_ ++ —____ 


A WELL-KNOWN clerical writer sent the follow- 
ing sentence, among others, to a certain news- 
paper: ‘When I came to the spot I met a man 
running towards me with his hands held up.” 
Next day he read: ‘*When the reverend gentle- 
man arrived in close proximity to the scene of ac- 
tion, he encountered an individual proceeding at 
a rapid pace in the opposite direction, having 
both his oe elevated in an excited manner.” 





So much for penny-a-line embellishment. 


A LITTLE girl who was walking with her moth- 
er was tempted by the sight of a basket of oranges, 
exposed for sale, and quietly took one; but after- 
| wards, stricken by conscience, returned it. On 





on being asked the cause of her sorrow, replied, 
sobbing : 

‘‘Mamma, I haven’t broken any of the com- 
mandments, but I think I’ve cracked one a little.” 


A youne lady once hinted to a gentleman that 
her thimble was worn out, and asked what reward 
she should receive for her industry? He sent her 
a thimble with the following lines : 

“I send you a thimble for fingers so nimble, 
Which I hope will fit when you try it; 

It will last you long if it's half as strong 
As the hint which you gave me to buy it.” 

A GENTLEMAN, receiving an account, one day, 
from a woman who did sundry offices in the es 54 
ing line, was very much puzzled at one of the 
items, marked 1s. 6d. for ‘‘skewering the stars.” 
| After amusing himself some time in endeavorin 
to understand the process, he was obliged to ont 
for the good woman, who told him that it was 
**scouring the stairs.” 


War is the letter R the embodiment of every 
American patriot’s hope? Because it is the end 
of war and the commencement of reunion. 


Way is a madman like two men. Ans.—Be- 


cause he is one beside himself. 





A New sign for a tavern has recently been in- 
vented—Dewdrop Inn (do drop in.) 


arbed in the costume of their native country. | 


trowsers, queer-looking sailors enough, but are | 





| her return home she was discovered in tears, and | 


a, 
—_—_—_——= 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE KEPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the lar, 
the United States and Canada, but within the past tow youn : 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots’ 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoo, 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIgg, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to imvigorate, beuutity ang pp. 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and Gisposing 
it to remain in any desired position 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, Noladys 
toilet is complete withoutit. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes ai! dandrug, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economica! and valuabyy 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Bold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK 
bl—lyp ; 





— 
FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PaTENTED OcrT. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT, 
BLACK, 

SLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 

DAKK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE; DARK BROWN, 
CLAKET BKUWN, Lich? BKUWS, 

SNtrk BROW), 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Gvods, Siuuwis, Scars, 

Dresses, Kkiopons, Gloves, Bonnets, luis, Featiers, Kid 
Gloves, Cuildren’s Cloluiug, aud ali kanas 
of Wearing Apparel, 


CHERRY, 
CKLMSUN, LIGHT DkAB, 
DAKK DKAB, FAWN DRAB DARK GREEN, 


nd 

LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LiGh) GKEES, 
DLAGENLA, 
| For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
| cost tive times that sum. Various sliades can be produced trom 
| the same dye. ihe process is simple, and avy vie can use the 

dye with periect success. Directions in Eugiish, French and 
| Germuan, inside of each package. 


| MAIZE, 
| MAKUUN, PURPLE, 
UKANGE, RUYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON, SULEERINO, 
SUAKLEY, Vilvunt, 
Lrai HER, 





| For further information in Dyeing, and giving a pertect know- 
ledge wuat colors ure best adapted to dye over ouke:s, (with Dany 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Steveis ‘reatise on Dyeug 
and Coloring. Set by mail on receipt of price—iv cents. Man- 

| ulactured by HUWE & STLVENS, 

| 200 bRvavWwai, Boston, 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 2o—-ym 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $27, 
| SOMETHING FUR THE BUYS. 
| Men and Boys are MakiIN@e MonzgY with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Caras, Labels, &c., are printed at a@ saving of 7) per 
cent, Some buys earn $2 per week besides atiending school. 
Send tor a Circular to the LUWE PES» CU., 
li—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
569 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSION, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL}, 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipi of wt 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar) 
£xhibited in their Kelations to Christ. By samuel Hopkin» 
l6wo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Au excellent and popular book. 

| EVENINGS WITH ‘THE DOULRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 

| D.D. 1l2mo, cloth, $1,25. 

| RELIGLUUS PRUGKESS ; Discourses on the Development ¢ 

| the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. lm, 

| cloth, 85 cents. 

| THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futurt 

Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. b. lzmo, cicth, $5 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR C\CLOPEDIA UF BIBLICAL LITERA 

TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Lilustrations. 8vo, 812 pp 





Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal 
com, D. D. l6mo, cloth, 60cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WiSE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns. 


D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By’ 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
| THE CHUKCH IN EARNEST. By Rey. John A. James, lime 
| cloth, 40 cents. 
| CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,il 


| cents. 
MEMOIR OF @EORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary ® 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wu. k. Williams 
D.D. 1l2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AKUUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths I 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Homé, 

and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. ID. lémo, cloth, 


63 cents. 

SEEU-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

| THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louis 
Payson Hopkins. 16émo, cloth, 50 cents 

| PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book ot Homt 
Entertainmentand Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. Wit 
numerous Lliustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FUK CHILDKEN, to Guide them to the Pat 
of Peace. By Kev. Harvey Newcomy. somo, cioth, 42 cele. 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
Oliphant. l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





— 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


| SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuais who contes 
| plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give Be 

| first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0! 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a frade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending “ 
thetr own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish 1 at 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examine 
This new feature of trade commends itselt to all our Sab ni 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries oP 
principle in all'parts of New England. 


ail HENRY HOYT, 9 CoRNuILl 
——— 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED 10 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectark 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not made at 
| commencement of the subscription year. 


Bounp VoLumzs, Prics $1,25. 
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